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Art. VI. — New Russia* 

Until very lately a clear notion of the great Northern Empire 
under existing social conditions was only possible for those who 
were conversant with the Russian language. About two years ago, 
however, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu began to print in the " Eevue 
des Deux Mondes " a remarkable study of the New Russia, which 
has been continued up to the present time, and this has now been 
supplemented by Mr. Wallace's book. With the aid of these inde- 
pendent authorities it is practicable to trace the actual results of 
the reforms instituted by Alexander II. 

Naturally the first question would direct itself to the position of 
the enfranchised class, and to the completeness with which the new 
element has been adjusted to the framework of Muscovite society. 
On the threshold of this inquiry we are reminded that in the 
greater part of Russia the dominant and subject classes were of the 
same race, and that serfdom was of modern origin, having been 
created by an arbitrary ukase less than three centuries ago, at the 
precise epoch when similar institutions were disappearing from 
Western Europe. There was always, therefore, room to doubt 
whether in principle the ownership of land was vested in the mow- 
jik, or in his master, the boyar, and it is well known that the former 
was allowed by custom the usufruct of a part of his lord's domain. 
These circumstances partly account for the equitable provisions 
which distinguish the Russian plan of manumission from some 
analogous undertakings. 

Not contenting itself with the naked gift of personal freedom, 
as in the United States, the law has here endowed the liberated 
class with lands for its support ; and we may note further, that not 
mutilating its favors by leaving the new citizen under the tutelage 
of his former owner, as in Eastern Prussia before the reform of 
1872, it has secured to him local independence by clothing his com- 
munal organization with administrative functions. On the other 

* Bussia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace. New York : Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1877. 
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hand, it was recognized that the loss of prescriptive rights entitled 
the boyar to an indemnity, and it seemed reasonable to impose this 
burden upon those who profited by the social revolution. We 
should add that the quantity of land conceded to each male peas- 
ant in fee was commonly equivalent to the area of which he pre- 
viously had the usufruct, varying from five to twenty-five acres, 
according to fertility of soil and density of population, while the 
indemnity represented with tolerable accuracy the value of the 
services in kind (corvte), or of the money stipend (obrok) which 
formerly accrued to the proprietor. For the lands whose purchase 
devolved on him, the mowjik was as a rule able to pay only in small 
annual instalments. Hence the necessity of extending the process 
of liquidation, and consequently, in a strict sense, of emancipation 
over a long series of years. So long as the peasant has not for- 
mally accepted his allotment by completing a first payment, he 
continues to owe labor or pecuniary tribute to his former lord. The 
difference is, that these dues are no longer arbitrary, but fixed by lo- 
cal ordinances. According to the " Messager Ofnciel " the number 
of quondam serfs subject to this transitory rdgime is still consid- 
erable, amounting, on January 1, 1876, to rather more than a quar- 
ter of the whole category in the thirty-seven interior provinces. 

Without the financial co-operation of the government it is obvi- 
ous that such a method of purchase must have been fraught with 
much embarrassment to the proprietor as well as to the peasant. 
Accordingly the state advances the sum required, or rather the 
larger part of it, to all who demand assistance, the terms of reim- 
bursement contemplating forty-nine annual payments. Under this 
system the instalments of purchase-money which would reluctantly 
be made over by the enfranchised serf to his former lord are trans- 
formed into a species of impost, whose collection is enforced by 
the civil authority, while to the manifest advantage of the propri- 
etor a private claim is converted into a government bond. The 
state, in short, has made itself the banker of the two interested 
parties, and that its aid was an indispensable factor in the scheme 
of emancipation seems to be demonstrated by results. Out of 
5,300,000 male peasants, who in the thirty-seven districts above- 
named have availed themselves of the decree and now own up- 
wards of 50,000,000 of acres, seven eighths required government 
advances, which already aggregate more than $500,000,000. 
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It is plain that half a century must elapse before the process of 
manumission is concluded, and the Eussian serf completely freed 
from special obligations toward his former lord or toward the 
state. Yet it is probable that the day is not far distant when every 
male peasant within the boundaries of the Empire will have taken, 
with government assistance, the first and decisive step towards the 
acquisition of the lands assigned to him. Not, however, that mow- 
jik and boyar evince everywhere the same anxiety to regulate their 
mutual situation. In the province of Samara, for instance, so late 
as 1874, scarcely a fifth of the peasants, and in Bessarabia not a 
tenth, had taken advantage of the decree; whereas in Viatka, 
Pskof, and Kharkof, at the same epoch, the operation of manumis- 
sion was far advanced. In general it may be noted that the sales 
effected by mutual consent constitute but two fifths of the total 
number, the remainder having been brought about upon the de- 
mand of the proprietors or their mortgagees. The scheme of eman- 
cipation gives the boyar the right to insist upon a purchase of land, 
but in such a case the mowjik is privileged to reduce his allotment 
to the minimum determined by local regulations. Where the soil 
is poor, or where the selling-rate calculated upon the old tariff of 
serf dues is relatively high, the landowner is of course interested 
in securing the price designated by law, and vice versd. 

It follows that the plan of emancipation, although everywhere 
grounded upon identical principles, has failed to produce every- 
where .the same effects, proving in one quarter onerous to the peas- 
ant and in another to the proprietor. To this circumstance is partly 
due the diversity of opinion expressed even in Russia respecting 
the great reform. That among the former masters of the soil the 
least rich would suffer most was so easy to foresee that the manu- 
mission act itself promised succor to the smaller landowners, many 
of whom find themselves completely ruined. On the side of the 
peasants no distinct category was specified as entitled to amends, 
but indirectly the state has sometimes relieved them by remitting 
arrears of taxes. Even, however, where the conditions of purchase 
were most favorable, the enfranchised class has sometimes failed to 
profit by them. Not seldom the peasants discovered a repugnance, 
doubtless justified by the bitter experience of centuries, for the 
transaction to which they were invited. Many saw in it a trap, 
and imagining that the Czar ultimately intended to bestow the land 
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upon them gratis, supposed the boyar alone interested in its trans- 
fer by purchase. Thus in a village belonging to one of the richest 
provinces, an upright and generous proprietor tried to make his 
quondam serfs understand how much for their profit it was to se- 
cure the maximum area permitted by the local statute. His prop- 
osition only awoke suspicion, and after long discussion was rejected 
by the commune. Such cases are not rare, and they demonstrate 
that the legislator had his reasons for fixing a minimum of land 
which the peasant could be compelled to buy. 

While all the liberated serfs are far from having the same mo- 
tives for regret, yet the greater part of them betray a common 
feeling of disappointment and disillusion. The expectations 
roused in the masses of the people by the name of emancipation 
were too lofty and chimerical, and the mowjik, emancipated, seems 
to have forgotten the oppressions and exactions of serfdom, and to 
regard only his present burdens and the evanescence of his dreams. 
Neither can it be denied that among the classes which shape pub- 
lic opinion the actual outcome of the measure is viewed with dis- 
satisfaction, almost discouragement. Like the mowjik, the cultivated 
Kussian had figured a second Eden behind the act of manumission, 
had beheld in a free Russia a new and ideal land wholly different 
from the land of serfs. As it happens, the consequences for good 
and evil have been less far-reaching, less conspicuous, less deci- 
sive, than some hoped and others feared. Although, however, the 
liberation of the Eussian serfs has not yet answered the impatient 
wishes of its promoters, it has been by no means sterile, and mani- 
festly holds the germ of healthful transformation and reasonable 
progress. Politically, the effect is so far absolutely null, but in 
other directions the fruits are well defined and precious. We 
might point, for instance, to a signal economical advance due to the 
stimulus given production by liberty, by the activity of paid labor, 
and by competition. We may cite, moreover, a moral improvement 
resulting from the enfranchisement of the popular conscience and 
the novel feeling of responsibility, and we will name finally the 
social metamorphosis which must gradually follow the decay of 
patriarchal habits and the growth of individuality. 

That such consequences are not far more salient is by some 
students of New Eussia charged upon the repressive, unifying ten- 
dencies of the communal system. Indeed, a Eussian commission 
of inquiry, charged with the examination of the peculiar forms of 
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collective land tenure which obtain in a large part of the Empire, 
has lately recommended the summary abolition of communal 
property. The execution of such a measure seems impracticable, 
but it is worth while to mark what is said for and against a curi- 
ous institution, and how far it has been affected by the manu- 
mission of the present class. Strangely enough, the collective 
ownership of real estate in the rural communities, which is the 
most striking feature of Muscovite society, was one of the last to 
attract notice at home or abroad. The visit of Baron Haxthausen 
about thirty years ago may be said to have revealed it to Western 
Europe. It is now known that this species of tenure, in which 
Slavophiles have chosen to see a distinctive, primordial outgrowth 
of the Russian nation and the formula of a new civilization, is the 
survival of an institution, once universal, which still subsists in 
Java, Egypt, parts of China and Hindostan, as well as in more than 
one Slavonic county of Europe, and which prevailed in Mexico and 
Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest. Although, however, 
the tenancy of land in common merely betokens an intermediate 
stage of social development, and seems to be a generic trait of the 
Slav peoples, there is no doubt that it takes on a specific charac- 
ter in that portion of the Czar's dominions — Great Eussia — 
where it is most firmly established. 

Corporate title entailing corporate responsibility, and on the 
other hand temporary usufruct by families, are the essential princi- 
ples of the Russian communal system. The government looks for 
its revenues, and the quondam proprietor of the soil for his arrears 
of purchase-money, to the mir, or commune, in its collective capa- 
city ; but the land of which the latter, under the scheme of serfdom, 
was tenant by sufferance, and which it now holds in fee, is not 
tilled for common account, but apportioned at certain times and in 
certain ways fixed by local custom. The points to be heeded in 
these periodic partitions are the grounds of title to an allotment, 
the epochs, and the method of distribution. As regards the right 
to share, the assignment is made, not to individuals, but to families, 
and is proportionate either to the number of male persons or to the 
number of married couples therein. In either case it is obvious 
what encouragement the scheme lends to growth of population, 
since, instead of cutting up the paternal acres, a numerous progeni- 
ture augments them. The periods of allotment vary according to 
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the nature of the soil or the traditions of different districts. For 
pasture-lands the system of annual division preponderates, and 
there are communes in the province of Tambof which parcel out 
these twice a year. Sometimes arable fields likewise are subjected 
to yearly assignment, but most frequently they are distributed 
triennially, and not seldom this period is doubled or tripled, while 
in the government of Moscow a decennial term has been adopted. 
Passing to the method of apportionment, we find it defective 
chiefly because it aims at an absolute and therefore impracticable 
equality. According to the plan usually followed, the territory of 
a commune is segregated into three concentric zones. From the 
village forming the centre diverge as many radii as there are co- 
partners, and the sectors thus obtained supply the shares, which 
are then drawn by lot. The lottery is managed in such a way 
that each married couple or communal unit (whatever that may 
chance to be) has a strip of each zone or category of land, bxit no 
care is taken to dovetail the three or more parcels falling to one 
household. Often a given share is made up of parcels remote one 
from another, and perhaps shut off by a neighbor's ground. To 
appreciate the smallness of the fragments thus acquired we must 
bear in mind that the mean amount of land appropriated to the 
peasants at the time of the emancipation was from seven to ten 
acres per male inhabitant, but that, many having purchased only the 
legal minimum, the entire share of a given married pair is fre- 
quently much less. In some over-populated communes the pro- 
cess of subdivision is carried so far that parcels are cited not 
exceeding two yards in breadth. 

The stability of the system seems to be demonstrated by its hold 
on the affections of the persons directly concerned. It is not pre- 
scribed but only tolerated by the imperial code, and any commune, 
by the vote of two thirds of the members, may substitute the prin- 
ciple of individual inheritable property. Nevertheless such changes 
are very rare ; while, on the other hand, there are instances of lands 
gratuitously distributed by generous proprietors among their 
former serfs which have been ultimately placed under a communal 
regime by the peasant owners. It is certain, however, that the 
mowjik, although upholding the custom of collective ownership, 
has not for the opposite mode of tenure the instinctive repugnance 
or deliberate disapproval which Herzen and the Eussian socialists 
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would ascribe to him. Far from seeing in a personal title to prop- 
erty a monstrous anomaly and usurpation, he is eager to invest his 
savings in land outside of the corporate territory, holding fast 
meanwhile as his sheet-anchor the right to share in the communal 
allotment. In a word, this characteristic Muscovite institution 
can hardly be shaken from without so long as tradition and inter- 
est concur in recommending it to the peasant ; but there are signs 
of a counter tendency in the modified economy of the commune 
itself under the action of the new spirit of liberty. We must 
remember that a Russian village community is conceived as an 
aggregation, not of persons, but of families, each of which holds in 
perpetuity its izba, or cottage, with the small adjacent close not 
comprised in the corporate territory, and not alienable except to 
those near of kin. Here, again, within this small domain and over 
the chattels pertaining to it reigns the system of indivisible owner- 
ship, — the family being in fact a miniature commune, or species 
of economical association, whose members are albed in blood, and 
whose director is the natural head of the house. Just as all the 
married males of the community may claim equal shares of the 
common ground, so all male kinfolk have a joint title to the house- 
hold property. It is true that this could be subdivided by common 
consent, but in the time of serfdom a family preferred to remain 
concentrated, the mutilation of the patrimonial capital being 
regarded with misgiving, and stigmatized as the " black sharing." 
But such patriarchal manners cannot long survive the enfranchise- 
ment of the peasant class, and the mowjik, rehabilitated in his own 
eyes, is showing a disposition to free himself from the paternal 
despotism. Already the practice of partition has gained so much 
ground as seriously to fritter the appliances of tillage, and thus to 
threaten a curtailment of production. At the present time the 
Ministry of Agriculture is said to be seeking means of arresting 
this disintegration of farming capital, but it is hard to see what 
restrictions can be devised which would not infringe the funda- 
mental liberties guaranteed by the decree of manumission. 

There is a question of which we hear a great deal from theorists, 
and which no doubt will be pressed more and more earnestly upon 
the Russian mawjik, and that is whether the impulse toward in- 
dividualism just noted, which apparently points to a sentimental 
recoil from communistic institutions, should be fortified by motives 
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of self-interest. Without pursuing the abstract inquiry whether a 
communal system or the scheme of individual property which pre- 
vails among Western nations is the more fruitful of general well- 
being, we may point out that some of the current objections to 
collective ownership do not impeach its essential principles. For 
instance, the abuse and neglect of the soil resulting from a want 
of interest on the part of the cultivator is no unusual occurrence 
on the leased farms of individual proprietors in England or in the 
United States ; and we may add that many Eussian communes 
have taken measures to remedy the evil by prescribing compulsory 
fertilization under penalty of keeping the same lot upon the next 
partition. Again, we must concede that the plan of minute par- 
cellation and a short term of usufruct are not inseparable from the 
institution. We have seen that in some districts the period of 
tenancy is ten years, and the prevailing tendency seems to be to- 
ward prolongation. A stock charge against the tenure in question 
makes it attach a premium to wastefulness and indolence, but it 
may be asked, How would the case of a Muscovite peasant whose 
occupancy should be secured for an extended term differ from that 
of an English tenant under a long lease ? The only difference is 
that the mowjik, after the arrears of purchase-money due to his 
former master shall have been acquitted, — that is to say, after 
A. D. 1910, — will pay no rent to a landlord. As regards, moreover, 
the transformation of agriculture by those costly mechanical appli- 
ances to which the limitless steppes of Russia seem peculiarly 
adapted, it is by no means certain that the commune undertaking 
to work its land for corporate account might not find resources in 
its organization quite tantamount to those of private capital. At 
present its activities are cramped by an inordinate weight of debt, 
but with each succeeding decade that load will be lightened, and 
it is not unreasonable to expect a simultaneous expansion of the 
national intelligence. In short, the Eussian communal system is 
on trial, and the next half-century will perhaps decide whether it 
is the swathing-cloth of an undeveloped society or capable of 
elastic adjustment to a riper civilization. 

There is no doubt that the patriarchal habits rooted in the com- 
munal system too often bore the double fruit of paternal despot- 
ism and female slavery. The mere physical conditions of life, for 
example, in the Eussian village communities, and especially the 
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mode of lodgement, contribute to the corruption of morals, and 
therefore to the degradation of women. We need not call to mind 
what consequences flow from the overcrowding of tenements in 
the large cities of Western Europe and America. In Eussia the 
inconveniences are assuredly not less, where the same narrow 
cabin, or izba, shelters several generations and half a dozen married 
couples ; where parents and children, brothers and brothers' wives, 
sleep, pell-mell, close to the big stove. Add to this unwholesome 
species of promiscuity the caprices of domestic tyranny, which are 
said to be a standing menace to the chastity and decency of fami- 
lies. According to Leroy-Beaulieu, it is a fact, that, emulating the 
authority formerly exercised by the nobles over their female serfs, 
the head of the peasant household sometimes arrogates a kind of 
droit de seigneur over the women subject to his control. 

In the diverse conceptions of woman's claims and function en- 
countered up and down the scale of ranks in Eussia, we have the 
most decisive proof of the moral dualism between the crust of re- 
finement and culture superposed by Catharine II. and the organic 
structure of old Muscovy. As regards the high society of St. 
Petersburg, or even the middle grades of the nobility, or of civil 
and military functionaries throughout the country, it is certain 
that the ladies are at least equal, perhaps superior, in breeding and 
education to the men. It is wholly otherwise in the trading and 
farming class, which constitutes the mass of the population, and 
whose ideas and customs keep the impress of Asiatie or Byzantine 
manners. Indeed, the contempt for the female sex, and the de- 
based condition of the wife, subjected to ignominious ceremonies 
at the time of her marriage, and to ignoble treatment on the part 
of her husband, are the precise features of indigenous Russian life 
which have most shocked foreign travellers from the sixteenth 
century up to our own day. It is to Herberstein, who disclosed to 
Continental Europe the interior of Muscovy, that we owe the 
familiar story of the Eussian woman married to a German, who 
complained of her husband's frigidity, because he had not once 
beaten her. There is a national proverb to the same effect : " Love 
your wife as your own soul, and beat her like your fur jacket." 
"A husband's cuffs leave no mark," is another adage put in a wife's 
mouth. Where such manners are consecrated by tradition, it is 
not to be expected that public opinion should recognize in blows 
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andgmaltreatment an adequate ground of divorce. The mowjik 
cannot be made to understand how his right to chastise his help- 
mate can be questioned, and when he is summoned for this offence 
before a magistrate serenely explains that the victim was his wife, 
his property. Here and there the popular songs bear traces of the 
griefs which in the rough furrows of daily life the Eussian woman 
finds it prudent to conceal. "Ages have rolled away," says the 
poet Nekrasof, " the whole face of the earth has brightened, only 
the sombre lot of the mowjik's wife God forgets to change." And 
the same poet makes one of his village heroines say, apropos of 
the enfranchisement of the serfs, " God has forgotten the nook 
where he hid the keys of woman's emancipation." In a word, the 
wife of the Muscovite peasant seems to have been until recently 
the slave of a slave, and to have borne on her head the whole 
weight of a double edifice of servitude. Yet it may be that to re- 
habilitate her a little liberty and comfort would suffice, and prob- 
ably the freedom of the serf will in the end be complemented by 
the elevation of his companion. Already in some communes there 
are gleams of a new order, the mother of- adult children, for in- 
stance, enjoying a certain consideration, and the management of 
the household being occasionally intrusted to the widow of the 
head. The progress of individualism and the development of a 
sentiment of personal dignity cannot but inure to the profit of the 
female sex, although thus far melioration in this direction is rather 
a hope than a fact. 

There is another unsatisfactory aspect of Muscovite society, and 
one which presents few signs of recent improvement, and that is 
the moral and religious status of the clerical element. The dis- 
tinctive features of the Eussian ecclesiastical system seem to be 
partly inherited from its parent the Greek Church, and to be partly 
due to special political conditions. "We need not say that the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople never emulated the theocratic ambi- 
tion of the Bishops of Eome. On the contrary, the Eastern or 
self-styled Orthodox Church has at all times remained true to By- 
zantine traditions of subservience, and, being herself accustomed 
to lean on the civil power, has never — except in the recent 
case of the Bulgarian Exarchate — strenuously resisted the out- 
growth of new national establishments. For some two centuries 
after its conversion to Christianity — from 988 to 1240 — Eussia 
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formed a part of the Byzantine Patriarchate. From the date of 
the Tartar invasion, on the other hand, the dependence on Con- 
stantinople was very slight, although it was not until two centuries 
later that the Metropolitan of Kief, who was then the chief eccle- 
siastical officer in the country, was formally consecrated at home 
by a council of Muscovite bishops. A further step in the direc- 
tion of autonomy was taken in 1589, when the Czar procured the 
consecration of a Russian Patriarch equal in dignity and authority 
to his historic homonyms of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. In all matters of external form the new Patri- 
arch was a very important personage, but, according to the authori- 
ties cited by Mackenzie Wallace, the Czar was even then the real 
ruler in ecclesiastical no less than in civil affairs. Still a bigoted, 
energetic primate might throw considerable obstacles in the way of 
power, and accordingly Czar Peter abolished the Patriarchate, re- 
placing it with a Synod, in which, as a contemporary explained, 
the mainspring was Peter's will and the pendulum his understand- 
ing. Of course, in relation to the Orthodox Church as a whole (of 
which the Eussian Church is only one member) the Czar could or 
can no more interfere with dogmas or ceremonial than a Prench 
Emperor could modify Roman Catholic theology, but toward the 
national establishment his position is peculiar. He is supposed to 
act in ecclesiastical administration by means of the " most holy, 
governing Synod," which, however, is not a council of deputies 
freely chosen by the clergy, but a permanent college, whose mem- 
bers are created by the will of the sovereign. Such a body could 
not be expected to enjoy much liberty of thought or action. As a 
matter of fact the Synod has usually confined itself to the regis- 
tration of the imperial wishes, and from the time of its founder 
downward has reflected the character of the reigning sovereign. 

The ecclesiastical administration is exclusively in the hands of 
the monks or the Black Clergy ; that is to say, all the bishops and 
other persons of the hierarchy above the grade of parish priest 
belong to this class. This of itself is not an auspicious fact, but 
between Eastern and Western monastic systems the comparison is 
wholly to the advantage of the latter. At various epochs of its 
history the monasticism of Rome has -made a vigorous, spontane- 
ous effort at self-regeneration, which found expression in the foun- 
dation of new orders, each proposing some definite aim, some special 
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sphere of usefulness. In Eussia we find no similar phenomenon. 
From time to time perhaps a solitary individual has raised his 
voice against prevailing abuses, or it may be that changes have 
been forcibly effected by the civil power ; but neither in the mo- 
nastic population as a wholte, nor in any particular monastery, has 
there been a voluntary energetic movement toward reform. If we 
glance now at the parish priests, who, like their counterparts in 
Protestant countries, are allowed to marry, and who, as distin- 
guished from the monks, are called the White Clergy, we find that 
in early times they were drawn from all classes of the population, 
but that long ago this custom fell into disuse. It appears that by 
the joint efforts of ecclesiastical and civil authority the parish 
priesthood has been made a separate Levitical body, legally and 
actually incapable of mingling with the other categories of the 
population. As Mr. "Wallace points out, the simple fact that the 
whole clergy became an exclusive caste must have had a prejudicial 
influence on their character ; but this was not all. The caste in- 
creased in numbers much more rapidly than the offices to be filled, 
and thus has been formed an ever-growing clerical proletariat, which 
gravitates toward the towns, and there recruits the ranks of radi- 
calism and nihilism. The condition of the priests who remain in 
the villages is not much more satisfactory. They receive little 
consideration or respect from the peasantry and still less from the 
nobles. Fifteen years ago they were almost as completely under 
the power of the rural proprietor as were his serfs, and the power 
was exercised in the most humiliating way. We are told, for exam- 
ple, of one priest who was ducked in a pond on a cold winter's day 
for the amusement of some jovial gentlemen, and of another who, 
having neglected to doff his hat as he passed the Squire's house, 
was put into a barrel and rolled down a hill into a river at the bottom. 
The truth is that there is little in the functions of the Eussian priest 
to command respect. According to our conceptions, which have 
changed but little on this head since Chaucer's time, a village pastor 
ought to expound weekly to his flock the truths of Christianity, 
and lead them by example as well as precept in the right way. 
The Muscovite clergy have no such ideal set before them. They 
are expected merely to conform to certain observances, and to per- 
form punctiliously the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Church. They rarely preach or exhort, and rarely have or seek to 
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have a moral influence over their parishioners. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to read in an official report by Mr. Melnikof to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, that the people do not reverence the 
clergy, but persecute them with derision and reproaches, and have 
recourse to them, not from the inner impulse of conscience, but from 
necessity. In all the proverbs and popular sayings in which a pas- 
tor is mentioned it is with contempt. How can people revere their 
spiritual guides when, according to this report, they hear that one 
priest stole money from below the pillow of a dying man at the 
moment of confession, that another was publicly dragged out of a 
brothel, that a third solemnly christened a dog, and that a fourth 
was pulled by the hair from the altar by his deacon while officiat- 
ing at the Easter service ? These are the statements of an orthodox 
Eussian celebrated for his intimate knowledge of Muscovite pro- 
vincial life, and addressed in all seriousness to a member of the 
imperial family. 

If we would see represented in a visible form the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the national church, we have only to look at Eussian 
religious art and compare it with that of Western Europe. In 
Eoman Catholic countries from the time of the Eenaissance relig- 
ious art kept pace with intellectual progress. Gradually eman- 
cipating itself from archaic forms and symbolism, it converted life- 
less typical figures into living personalities, and lit up their dull 
eyes with human feeling. In Eussia, on the other hand, no such 
development has taken place. The old Byzantine emblems have 
been religiously preserved, and we find mirrored in the painted 
and embossed icons, stiff, archaic and expressionless, the flaccid 
immobility of the Muscovite Church. During the last two cen- 
turies, and more conspicuously during the last decade and a half, 
Eussia has undergone a series of profound modifications, political, 
intellectual, and moral, but the spirit of her ecclesiastical polity has 
remained unchanged. Some modifications wrought by the civil 
power in its administrative structure have not affected its inner 
nature. Sterility, stagnation, and passive resistance to external 
pressure are still its distinctive traits. Partly from the predom- 
inance which it gives to the ceremonial element, and partly from 
the low state of general culture among the clergy, it has ever re- 
mained outside of intellectual movements. The study of the Eo- 
man Catholic Church to develop and adjust the traditional dogmas 
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by definition and deduction, and the efforts of the Protestant sects 
to reconcile their teaching with progressive science, are alike for- 
eign to its temper and character. It is now what it was under the 
Patriarchs in the day of the Muscovite Czars, holding fast to the 
promise that no jot or tittle shall pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled. 

There are many other topics which could not be overlooked in a 
complete exhibit of the New Russia, such as the economic condi- 
tion of the peasantry, the tentative scheme of local government, 
and the existing intellectual activities, on all which heads Mr. 
Wallace may be consulted with profit, and we should also have 
liked to glance at the productive resources and finances of the 
country, about which Leroy-Beaulieu has collected much useful 
information. In view, however, of the limited space at our com- 
mand, we prefer to follow the former's account of the official and 
landed noblesse, and of the mercantile classes as they appear in the 
society reorganized by Alexander II. 

In the first place we find substantially confirmed the oft-repeated 
saying that there is in reality no aristocracy in Russia. The no- 
blesse has little or nothing of what we call aristocratic feeling, of 
that haughty, domineering, exclusive spirit which an Englishman 
associates with the highest social caste. You find a plenty of Rus- 
sians who are proud of their wealth, of their culture, or their offi- 
cial position, but scarcely ever a Russian who is proud of his birth, 
or imagines that a long pedigree confers a right to political privi- 
lege or even social consideration. To the ordinary noble such 
ideas appear absurd. What rights and immunities he possesses 
were received from the monarchy, and therefore he has no deep- 
rooted jealousy of the imperial prerogative, while, on the other 
hand, his order has never had to struggle with the other social 
classes, and therefore harbors toward them no feelings of rivalry or 
hostility. It may be said, in general, that the Russian noblesse 
looks more to the future than to the past, and is ready to accept 
any new ideas that wear the badge of progress ; therefore tenacity 
of purpose is of course not one of its attributes. In a word, it has 
neither the characteristics impressed by a feudal history nor the 
specific virtues and failings fostered by an atmosphere of political 
liberty. Mr. Wallace is justified in dwelling at great length on the 
Russian nobility, for curiously enough they hold just the position 
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which the bourgeoisie held in France when Sieyes said of the latter 
that it was the state. The noblesse is the brain and the heart of 
Russia, and it is now, taken as a whole, the bes*t friend of the mowjik, 
for it is utterly free from the spirit of caste, and since the consum- 
mation of manumission has no interest or prejudice counter to the 
peasant class. He cannot reiterate these facts too constantly, for 
it is not easy for us to credit such anomalies. It seems to be cer- 
tain that the Dvoryanstvo, or quondam privileged order, is rapidly 
tending to assimilate with the other classes, and that it does not 
discover any disposition to form itself into a close corporation. In 
so far as the nobles have any political aspirations they aim at 
securing the political liberty of the people as an entirety, and not 
at acquiring special rights and immunities for their own order. 

It is conceded by all students of Eussia that the efforts to create 
an intelligent third estate have so far failed. The development of 
trade and industry in recent years has of course enriched the mer- 
cantile class, but it has not affected deeply their mode of life. Of 
all categories of men in the Empire they are the least progressive, 
and as regards education they are very slightly superior to the 
mowjik. When a Eussian merchant becomes rich he builds for 
himself a sumptuous house, but as you enter the gaudily furnished 
apartments you remark a rigid symmetry and an indescribable 
rawness which unmistakably suggest that these fine things are not 
for use. The host and his family live down stairs in small, dirty 
rooms, and if you make a visite de digestion you will probably 
have some difficulty in gaining admission by the front door. It is 
to be noted, however, that the Muscovite trader's love of ostenta- 
tion is of a unique kind, something entirely distinct from English 
snobbery and American shoddyism. He may delight in splendid 
salons, elaborate dinners, and costly furs, or he may display his 
wealth by lavish donations to religious or benevolent institutions, 
but in all this he never affects to be other than he is. He wears 
by preference a costume which plainly defines his social position, 
makes no effort to adopt fine manners or elegant tastes, and never 
seeks admission to what in Eussia is called society. Having no 
desire to seem what he is not, he has a plain, unaffected manner, . 
and at times a certain quiet dignity which contrasts favorably with 
the pretentious mien of many low-grade nobles who lay quite 
unfounded claims to being highly cultivated. At his great ban- 
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quets it is true the merchant likes to see among his guests as many 
generals — that is to say, official personages — as possible, but he 
never dreams of thereby establishing an intimacy with them, or of 
being invited in return. It is perfectly understood by both parties 
that nothing of the kind is meant. Finally, it is worthy of remark 
that the trading class recognizes no aristocracy but that of official 
rank. To them, and in a notable degree, as we have said, to all 
Eussians, distinctions of birth, as discriminated from rank, are un- 
intelligible. Many a merchant would cheerfully give a hundred 
roubles for the presence at his board of an " actual State Coun- 
cillor," who perhaps never heard of his grandfather, while the same 
host would not give a kopek for the company of a Prince destitute 
of official status, although the latter might trace his pedigree up to 
the half-mythical Eurik. Of such a person the shrewd Muscovite 
would say, " Who knows what sort of a fellow he is 1 " whereas the 
Councillor exhibits unmistakable marks of the Czar's favor, — in 
other words, demonstrates to the merchant's eye some personal 
merit gauged, indeed, by a rude, often illusory, yet by no means 
wholly untrustworthy, standard. This is one of those superficial 
signs which partly reflect and partly reinforce the more profound 
indications of the essentially democratic character which belongs 
to the social structure of Eussia, and of the comparative abruptness 
and facility with which an autocratic may perhaps one day be ex- 
changed for an extremely liberal government, when the mass of 
the people shall have become fitted by partial and local experiment 
for self-government. 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



